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MONTSERRAT. 


MonTsERRAT is a little too remote from the beaten 
tracks of the tourist to receive many of the kind 
of visitors who inscribe their names in much- 
frayed quarto volumes, with various appendices 
of sonnets or criticisms about the spectacle they 
have travelled to see. Yet it is so lovely and 
peculiar a spot, that the tourist who comes within 
a hundred miles of it may reproach himself if he 
neglect it. And all things considered—especially 
the fact that the monastery is in Spain, and of 
course, therefore, accessible only by Spanish 
methods of locomotion—the facilities for getting 
at the mountain are many rather than few. 

Perhaps the best idea of what one may expect 
to behold in Montserrat may be had from the 
deck of a steamer nearing Barcelona upon a calm 
clear morning or evening. The gaunt points of 
the mountain (Mons Serratus), rising one above 
the other, some thirty miles inland, are then very 
impressive. The sunset effect at such a time is 
one not easily matched. The glow lights up the 
many pinnacles with a certain glory thoroughly 
adapted to convince our ancestors that the moun- 
tain had something supernatural about it. Its 
isolation, too, in the midst of a country much 
less elevated than it, with convenient perches for 
the building of habitations of a simple kind, was 
sure to tempt the anchorites of old, even as 
nowadays it may tempt the traveller for its 
superb outlook over Catalonia and towards the 
Pyrenees. 

One travels for a couple of hours from Bar- 
celona until the little station of Monistrol is 
reached on the Zaragoza Railway. For the last 
hour of the journey the mountain has been in 
sight, with its white perpendicular club-like 
rocks, and its thick green mantle of shrubs. 
The aspect of it becomes more sensational every 
minute, especially if there be a black cloud 
settled on its sharp crest to pique tlie imagination 
into fancying that it towers skywards as abruptly 
as Babel. The eyes of the Spaniards in the train 


turn towards it from all parts of the cars. They 
may have seen the mountain hundreds of times, 
It may even be as much a routine sight with 
them as are the chimneys of suburban London 
to the business man whose vocation bandies him 
to and fro between his villa and the city. Yet 
they do not tire of it, and are willing to talk of 
it with the neighbour to whom it is a novelty. 

There is rumour of an eventual railway from 
the station on the main line to the plateau of the 
monastery some two thousand feet above it. The 
railway would no doubt be of the funicular kind. 
But one may be allowed to hope it will never be 
made. It is much more agreeable, and more in 
keeping with the savage beauty of the rocks and 
glens, to ascend as one does in the great coach 
drawn by six mules which twice a day meets the 
train, and takes to Montserrat what the railway 
has brought for it. The pace of this ascent is a 
little tedious ; but it gives one all the more time 
to gaze at the rocks and admire the ingenuity of 
the road-makers. The track winds to and fro 
among the precipices, so as to give one almost a 
surfeit of the picturesque. 

Once arrived in the monastery precincts, you 
must try to realise the conditions of the life into 
which you have entered. You are here on suffer- 
ance if you are a Protestant. But there is no 
fear that in such a case you may be expelled at a 
moment’s notice. The age of persecution and 
intolerance has passed for Spain ; or at least the 
Church is no longer its agent. Protestant or 
Catholic, therefore, you are given the key of the 
little bedroom in the great ugly guest-house to 
the right or left ; and having been informed that 
the candle is at your own charge, and that the 
restaurant is at one end of the courtyard, you are 
free to roam about the ruins of the old building, 
the chambers of the new, the hermitages of the 
mountain above you, or its wondrous peaks and 
miniature plateaux. Of course, at leaving you 
must pay something for your room, unless you 
are very much out-at-elbows. But, according to 
the laws of Montserrat, even if you decided to 
endure no expense save that of your candle and 
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your food, the monastery would let you depart 
in peace, though without its benediction. 
n the summer, all the scores of rooms in the 
building are often filled with guests from different 
arts of Spain. What can be more delightful? 
he place is notoriously sacred, even as it is 
notoriously beautiful, and in summer, notoriously 
healthy and cool in comparison with the hot 
lains and the seaboard. Picnic parties, there- 
ore, arrive in brisk succession, with portly 
baskets and echoing laughter. Mules and horses 
are requisitioned ; they may be wired for from 
Barcelona direct to the convent ; and the caval- 
cades make the final ascent to the summit to 
feast among the homes of the hermits of past 
days, and to dally in company with the ravens 
and hawks until the first streaks of evening are 
in the sky, and the snow of the Pyrenees is 
paling in the north. Anon the Ave Maria bell 
sounds from the high-roofed chapel of the con- 
vent; the boys of the convent school—training 
for missionaries beyond the sea—chant the service 
in a dim religious light; and supper-time has 
arrived. It is by no means right to approach the 
restaurant before the hour of the Ave, though 
appetite be ever so restive ; and according to one 
of the bylaws, the service must precede the 


supper. 

Toihbiineianiitty. the monastery is ugly to the 
last degree. It is like nothing so much as a 
reformatory. The great walls of its residential 
blocks, pierced with little windows which give 
them the appearance of a number of prisons, are 
enough to frighten the sentimental traveller. It 
seems as if a night or two spent in such a place 
must give the deathblow to any romance that 
might have been dreamed about it. In truth, 
however, one soon turns one’s eyes away from 
the monastery and its heavy roofs to the fascinat- 
ing grotesque peaks behind it. These are like 
sugar-loaves set roughly side by side so as to leave 
a succession of abysses between them. But the 
sugar-loaves must be thought of as many hun- 
dreds of feet high, and the abysses between them 
are therefore deep enough to make one hold one’s 
breath while gazing down them. 

The monastery, which assumes to provide most 
things needful for the comfort of the visitor, and 
has a shop in its courtyard where you may buy 
a multitude of articles—from pins to potted 
meats—has also its staff of guides for the moun- 
tain, who work by a tariff. But one does not 
really want a guide for Montserrat. With ordin- 
ary prudence, one may roam by one’s self at 

leasure about the glens and defiles, and climb 

y steep artificial staircases from one hermitage 
to another until the last and the summit are 
reached simultaneously. This is the way to get 
the best impression of Montserrat. It is detest- 


able in such a spot to be prattled at by a man 
whose phrases are as unromantic as Ollendorfi’s. 
The reverend fathers sell a wonderful little book 
which may well displace this gentleman, if the 
a oe for a guide of some kind. It has 


hundreds of pages, and is arranged in the 
question-and-answer mode, But even this ought 
not to be allowed to ascend the mountain. It is 
better as light entertainment after supper in the 
monastery restaurant. One can then be sure of 
going to one’s hard, clean, monastic bed in 
good-humour ; and one may even laugh between 


the sheets in recalling some of its exquisite 
simplicity. 

or my part I was content to roam among the 
myrtles and lentisk and wild lavender of the 
mountain and its precipices as an unattached 
vagrant. It was glorious to rest at my own sweet 
will first on the edge of one precipice and anon on 
the edge of another a few Len red feet higher, 
The river Llobregat ran like a thread through the 
ruddy land at the base of the mountain, and 
withal so near that it seemed not impossible to 
spring two or three thousand feet down headlong 
into its turbid stream. It had been heavy 
weather for the past week, and from the red and 
purpled uplands on the other side of the river— 
sadly lacking in trees, like the greater part of 
Spain—a number of impetuous little torrents 
were rushing towards the greater river in the 
valley. I could fancy I heard their several voices 
as it were in a chorus, to the accompaniment of 
the deep bass of the Llobregat, which absorbed 
them and carried them all towards the sea. The 
birds sang in the bushes round about me, and the 
faint echo of the shouts of the school-boys of the 
monastery at play in the gardens by the avenue 
of cypresses, also drifted towards the white peaks 
of the mountain. Now and again, as my stand- 
“tae changed, I gazed across many a mile of 

roken land towards the Pyrenees in the north- 

west. It was a day of meteorological moods and 
fancies, At one time, a mighty storm-cloud held 
all the snow-peaks of the range in its black 
embrace. I knew fresh snow was then whirlin 
furiously about their summits. The air chill 
as the breeze stiffened from the north. Stray 
fringes of the cloud began to make a demonstra- 
tion near the massy pinnacles of Montserrat itself; 
and the portents were all bad. But when every- 
thing looked at its worst, the storm on the 

renees began to abate, the dark cloud scampered 
off, much attenuated by its conflict with the 
pointed peaks, or broke to show the sunlight 
upon the new-fallen snow. The spectacle, then— 
of the unveiling of the Pyrenees from Montserrat 
—was something to be remembered with a certain 
feeling of awe, and never to be forgotten; and 
the renewal of the blue over my head with the 
white rocks towering towards it was no less 
delightful. 

Thus I wandered upwards towards the summit, 
and those ruined hovels near it which were 
formerly the habitations of a number of hermits 
who lived and died on the mountain. One may 
marvel how these simple ascetics could conceive 
that they were doing good work in thus isolating 
themselves from their fellows. In the summer, 
their manner of life no doubt had its gratifications 
for such lovers of nature as they could hardl 
fail to become. It was then no intolerable hard- 
ship for each of them to get up at two o’clock in 
the morning to ring the bell of his little chapel. 
But in winter, even the most strenuous advocate 
of self-mortification among them must often have 
sighed for a spell of life in the plain. It was the 
custom for the youngest member of this com- 
munity of devotees to occupy the highest hermi- 
tage—that of San Gerénimo. By-and-by, as he 
grew older, he was degraded to another nest, and 
so, when he became fourscore or thereabouts, he 
might chance to be tenant of the hermitage of 
St Anna or St Dimas, which are comparatively 
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near the monastery, whence medical or other aid 
could be more readily obtained in case of need. 

The Napoleonic era, which put an end to so 
many ancient institutions in Europe, fairly extin- 

uished the hermits of Montserrat. The ribald 
clusion under Suchet hunted these good 
men from cliff to cliff of the mountain ‘as if they 
had been chamois, and slaughtered certain of 
them in their sanctuaries. To the same French- 
men is due also the sack of the monastery itself, 
the expulsion of the monks, and the burning of 
its buildings. One still sees traces of the ruin 
thus wrought so many years ago. This was a 
revival with a vengeance of the early medieval 
vicissitudes of the mountain, when it was in the 
hands of a robber who: had a castle on it, whence 
he ravaged the lower lands without mercy. The 
site of this rogue’s castle is still preserved in one 
of the ruined hermitages, very appropriately the 
one dedicated to St Dimas, the good thief. 

Nowadays, of course the ordinary visitor cannot 
be expected to feel any very keen reverence for 
these disestablished chapels and their adjacent 
dilapidated and vacant tenements. The clouds 
and the storms are Fg by year helping to remove 
them altogether. The hermitage of San Geronimo 
on the summit of the mountain is a capital place 
for a picnic ; and in summer there may be many 
processions thither in a day with bagkets of portly 
size and bottles in their midst. [t is certainly 

to breakfast here after a climb of two hours 
in the fresh morning air, and to drink one’s wine 
face to face with the stupendous Pyrenees, or neck 
deep in the clouds, The air is the best in Spain, 
and there is no stint of it. The thrills of agree- 
able horror excited by the precipices which 
intervene between the breakfast-table and the 
monastery, let alone the lowlands—which look 
insufferably bleak and hot from this fair eyrie— 
are like a sauce to the feast. One knows that 
by-and-by a deliberate false step in descent may 
send one speeding into a chasm that seems to be 
bottomless. It is always a pleasure to be thus 
decisively the master of one’s destiny, and especi- 
ally when one is in good-humour with one’s self 
and the world. And so there is generally much 
more of jollity than aught else at this a 
of San Gerdnimo, even though there is a cruci 
upon the adjacent mountain-top. 

For three days the visitor may lead this placid 
kind of life at Montserrat, occupying the same 
room, and with no charge upon him except what 
the restaurant and his candle involve. But on 
the fourth morning the bylaws of the monastery 
gently but firmly put him outside the gates. The 
assumption in old times was probably this: even 
the blackest of hearts may be purged of its sin in 
three days, even as the generosity of the most opu- 
lent of pilgrims may be supposed in that time to 
have been proven to the uttermost. One might go 
farther, and fancy that the monks thought a little 
of that variety which gives such pleasant colour 
to life, and made this rule that their eyes might 
constantly be refreshed by the sight of new faces. 

that as it may, nowadays the conventional 
pretext is that, but for this rule, the hospitalit 
of Montserrat would be in peril of being abused. 
Such and such a pilgrim might take up his abode 
in the erta for life, and though his means 
enabled him to pay daily for his bed, he would 
be lodging shamefully at the cost of the 


establishment. One may therefore bow, though 
perhaps with reluctance, to this regulation, which 


compels one to depart just when the charms of | 


the ope are fastening upon the heart. 

The six mules are harnessed to the big coach, 
and the other passengers, pilgrims like one’s self, 
though of very different Finds are waiting. In 
surrendering the key of your little room you are 
giving up a pleasure you could well have pro- 
tracted for as many weeks as you have been 
allowed days for its enjoyment. The courteous 
steward of the bedchamber department of the 
monastery receives your donation with a com- 
placent though somewhat critical eye. Perhaps 
your exterior has begotten high hopes in his heart. 
The hopes are disinterested, of course, for he is 
but an automaton giver and receiver. There are 
i gprs who think nothing of leaving a gold piece 
or every night they spend on the holy moun- 
tain. They do not, by any exact standard, reckon 
up the worth of the bare flags of the bedchamber 
and the coarse sheets and linen that are supplied 
to them, and then pay perhaps precisely what they 
would have paid in an hotel. Visitors of this 
kind are loved at Montserrat, as elsewhere. For 
them the tongues of the ‘fathers’ are always ready 
to wag in the honourable office of guide, familia, 
and friend. These are they who can be relied 
upon to buy from the store of medals and pictures 
and books and rosaries which under one of the 
most ancient nooks of the monastery offers its 
particoloured window to tempt the faithful. 
And after all, it may further be said that these 
are they who derive the utmost profit and 
pleasure from places so hallowed by age and 
tradition as Montserrat. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—WILL HE REMEMBER ? 


SHOULD she tell him? She could not. The way 
must somehow be. prepared. No—she could not 
tell him just so—in cold blood. How would he 
look if she were to begin: ‘I have found out the 
mystery. You are Edmund Gray. During the 
hours that you cannot recall, you are playing the 
part of a Socialist teacher and leader: you are 
actively propagating the doctrines that you hold 
to be dangerous and misleading?? What would 
he say ? hat would he feel when he realised 
the truth ? 

On the table lay a copy of the Times—a fort- 
night old copy—open at the place where there 
was a certain letter from a certain Edmund Gray. 
Elsie pointed to it. Mr Dering sighed. ‘ Again,’ 
he said, ‘they persecute me. Now it is a letter 
addressed to Edmund Gray, lying on my table: 
now it is the bill of a pernicious lecture by 
Edmund Gray: to-day it is this paper with the 
letter that appeared a week or two ago. Who 
brought it here? Checkley says he didn’t. Who 
put it on my table? 

Elsie made no reply. It was useless to test 
her former theory of the boy under the table. 

‘As for the man who wrote this letter, Mr 
Dering went on, ‘he bears the name of our forger 


* pyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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and writes from the same address. Yet he is not 
the man. Of that I am convinced. This man 
is a fool because he believes in the honesty of 
mankind: he is a generous fool because he 
believes that people would rather be good than 
bad. Nonsense! They would rather be stealing 
from each other’s plates, like the a than 
dividing openly. He has what they calla good 
heart—that is, he is a soft creature—and he is 
full of pity for the poor. Now, in my young 
days, I was taught—what after-experience has 
a i brought more home to me—that the poor 
are poor in consequence of their vices. We used 
to say to them: “Go away—practise thrift. Be 
sober—work hard. By exercising these virtues we 
rose out of your ranks. By continuing to exer- 
cise them we remain on these levels. Go away. 
There is no remedy for disease contracted by vice. 
Go away and suffer.” That’s what we said for- 
merly. What they say now is: “Victims of 
greed! You are filled with every virtue ible 
to humanity. You are down-trodden y the 
Capitalist. You are oppressed. Make and pro- 
duce for others to enjoy. We will change all this. 
We will put the eaie—the harvest—of your 
labour in your own hands, and you shall show 
the world your justice, your noble disinterested- 
hess, your generosity, your love of the common 
weal.” That’s the new gospel, Elsie, and I prefer 
the old.’ 

Strange that a man should at one time hold 
and preach with so much fervour and earnest- 
ness the very creed which at another time he 
denounced as fiercely ! 

‘This man, and such as he, continued Mr 
Dering, lifted out of his anxieties by that sub- 
ject, ‘would destroy Property in order to make 
the workman rich. Wonderful doctrine! He 
would advance the world by destroying the only 
true incentive and stimulant for work, invention, 
civilisation, association, and every good and useful 
thing. He would destroy Property. And then? 
Can he not see what would follow? Why, these 
people do not know the very alphabet of the 
thing. By Property they mean the possession 
by individuals of land or money. But that is 
only a part of Property. Take that away, and 
the individual remains. And he has got—what 
you cannot take away—the rest of his Property, 
by which he will ery repair the temporary 
loss. Consider, child, if you can, what does a 
man possess? He has, I say, re, his 
own—which cannot be taken from him or shared 
with another—Property in his brain, his trade, 
his wit, his craft, his art, his skill, his invention, 
his enterprise, his quickness to grip an oppor- 
tunity. Again, he has his wife and children 
—sometimes a very valuable Property: he has, 
besides, his memories, his knowledge, his experi- 
ence, his thoughts, his hopes, his projects, and 
intentions : he has his past and he has his future : 
he has, or thinks he has, his inheritance in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Take away all these things 
bit by bit, what is left? Nothing. Not even 
the shadow of a man. Not even a naked figure. 
This, Elsie, is Property. These things separate 
the individual from the mass and each man from 
his neighbour. <A shallow fanatic, like this 
Edmund Gray, thinks that wealth is the whole 
of Property. Why, I say, it is only a part of 
Property: it is the external and visible side 


of certain forms of Property. Take all the 
wealth away to-day—even if you make ten 
thousand laws, the same qualities—the same 
forms of Property—the same lack of those qua- 
lities will produce like results to-morrow.—Do 
you now understand, child, what is meant by 
roperty? It is everything which makes human- 
ity. Wealth is only the symbol or proof of 
society so organised that all these qualities—the 
whole Property of a man, can be exercised freely 
and without injustice.’ 

‘I see,’ said Elsie, gazing with wonder undis- 
guised. Was this last night's Prophet? Could 
the same brain hold two such diverse views ? 

‘You are surprised, child. That is because 
you have never taken or understood this larger 
view of Property. It is new to you. Confess, 
however, that it lends sacredness to things which 
we are becoming accustomed to have derided. 
Believe me, it is not without reason that some 
of us venerate the laws which have been slowly, 
very slowly, framed: and the forms which have 
been slowly, very slowly, framed as experience 
has taught us wisdom for the protection of man 
—working man, not loafing lazy man. It is wise 
and right of us to maintain all those institutions 
which encourage the best among us to work and 
invent and distribute. By these forms alone is 
industry protected and enterprise encouraged. 
Then such as this Edmund Gray ’—he laid his 
hand again upon the letter—‘will tell you that 
Property—Property—causes certain crimes—ergo, 
Property must be destroyed. Everything desir- 
able causes its own peculiar class of crime. Con- 
sider the universal passion of Love. It daily 
causes crimes innumerable. Yet no one has yet 
ar per the abolition of Love—eh ?’ 

‘I believe not,’ Elsie replied, smiling. 
no one will—yet.’ 

‘No. But the desire for Property, which is 
equally universal—which is the most potent 
factor in the cause of Law and Order—they 
desire and propose to destroy. I have shown you 
that it is impossible, Let the companies pay no 
dividends, let all go to the working men : let the 
lands pay no rent: the houses no rent: let the 
merchants’ capital yield no profit : to-morrow the 
clever man will be to the front again, using 
for his own purposes the dull and the stupid 
and the lazy. That is my opinion.-—Forgive this 
sermon, Elsie. You started me on the subject. 
It is one on which I have felt very strongly for 
a long time. In fact, the more I think upon 
it the more I am convinced that the most im- 
portant thing in any social system is the pro- 
tection of the individual—personal liberty : free- 
dom of contract: right to enjoy in safety what 
his ability, his enterprise, and his dexterity may 
gain for him.’ 

Elsie made no reply for a moment, The con- 
versation had taken an unexpected turn. The 
vehemence of the upholder of Property over- 
whelmed her as much as the earnestness of its 
destroyer. Besides, what chance has a girl of 
one-and-twenty on a subject of which she knows 
nothing with a man who has thought upon it 
for fifty years? Besides, she was thinking all 
the time of the other man. And now there was 
no doubt—none whatever—that Mr Dering knew 
nothing of Mr Edmund Gray—nothing at all. 
He knew nothing and suspected nothing of the 
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truth. And which should she believe? The 
man who was filled with pity for the poor and 
saw nothing but their sufferings, or the man who 
was full cf sympathy with the rich and saw in 
the poor nothing but their vices! Are all men 
who work oppressed? Or are there no oppressed 
at all, but only some lazy and stupid and some 
clever ? 

‘Tell me more another time,’ she said with a 
sigh. ‘Come back to the case—the robbery. Is 
anything discovered yet ?? 

‘I have heard nothing. George refuses to go 
on with the case out of some scruple be- 
cause 

‘Oh! I know the cause. Very cruel things 
have been said about him. Do you not intend 
to stand by your own partner, Mr Dering ?” 

‘To stand by him? Why, what can I do?’ 

‘You know what has been said of him—what 
is said of him—why I have had to leave 
home’ 

‘I know what is said, certainly. It matters 
nothing what is said. The only important thing 
is to find out—and that they cannot do.’ 

‘They want to connect Edmund Gray with the 
forgeries, and they are trying the wrong way. 
Checkley is not the connecting link—nor is 
George.’ 

‘You talk in riddles, child.’ 

‘Perhaps. Do you think, yourself, that George 
has had anything whatever to do with the busi- 
ness ? 

‘If a put it so, I do not. If you ask me 
what I have a right to think—it is that every- 
thing is possible.’ 

‘That is what you said about Athelstan. Yet 
now his innocence is established.’ 

‘That is to say, his guilt is not proved. Find 
me the man who forged that cheque, and I will 
acknowledge that he is innocent. Until then, 
he is as guilty as the other man—Checkley—who 
was also named in connection with the matter. 
Mind, I say, I do not believe that my Partner 
could do this thing. I will tell him so, I have 
told him so. If it had to be done over again, I 
would ask him to become my Partner. But all 
a are possible. My brother is hot upon it. 
Well—let him search as he pleases. In such a 
case the solution is always the simplest and the 
most unexpected. I told him only this morning 
—he had lunch with me—that he was on a wrong 
scent—but he is obstinate, Let him go on.’ 

‘Yes—let him divide a family—keep up bitter- 
ness between mother and son—make a lifelong 
separation between those who ought to love each 
other most—— Oh! itisshameful! It is shame- 
ful! And you make no effort—none at all—to 
stop it. 

‘What can Ido? What can I say, more than 
Thave said? If they would only not accuse each 
other—but find out something !’ 

‘Mr Dering—forgive me—what I am goin 
to say ’—she Noone with jerks. ‘The honour o 
my brother—of my lover—are at stake.’ 

‘Say, child, what you please,’ 

‘I think that perhaps’—she did not dare to 
look at him—‘if you could remember sometimes 
those dropped and forgotten evenings—those 
hours when you do not know ‘what you have 
said and done—if you could only remember a 


He watched her face blushing, and her eyes 
confused, and her voice stammering, and he saw 
that there was something behind—something that 
she hinted, but would not or could not express. 

He sat upright, suspicious and disquieted. 

‘Tell me what you mean, child.’ 

‘I cannot—if you do not remember anything. 
You come late in the morning—sometimes two 
hours late. You think it is only ten o’clock 
when it is twelve. You do not know where you 
have been for the last two hours. Try to remem- 
ber that. You were late on Saturday morning. 
Perhaps this morning. Where were you?’ 

His face was quite white. He understood that 
something was going—soon—to happen. 

‘I know not, Elsie—indeed—I cannot remem- 
ber. Where was 1? 

‘You leave here at five. You have ordered 
dinner, and your housekeeper tells me that you 
come home at ten or eleven. Where are you all 
that time 

‘T am at the Club.’ 

‘Can you remember? Think—were you at 
the Club last night? George went there to find 
you, but you were not there—and you were not 
at home. Where were you ?’ 

He tried to speak—but he could not. He 
shook his head—he gasped twice. 

‘You cannot remember? Oh! try—Mr Derin 

—try—for the sake of everybody—to put an en 

to this miserable condition—try’ 

‘I cannot remember,’ he said again feebly. 

‘Is it possible—just possible—that while you 
are away—during these intervals—you your- 
self may be actually—in the company—of this 
Socialist—this Edmund Gray?’ 

‘Elsie—what do you mean 2’ 

‘I mean—can you not remember ?’ 

‘You mean more, child! Do you know what 
you mean? If what you suggest is true, then I 
must be mad—mad. Do you mean it? Do you 
mean it? Do you understand what you say ? 

‘Try—try to remember,’ she replied. “That is 
all I mean. My dear guardian, is there any one 
to whom I am more grateful than yourself? You 
have given me a fortune and my lover an income. 
Try—try to remember.’ 

he left him without more words. 

He sat looking straight before him—the horror 
of the most awful thing that can befall a man 
upon him. Presently, he touched his bell, and 
his old clerk appeared. 

‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘ tell me the truth.’ 

‘I always do,’ he replied surlily. 

‘I have been suffering from fits of forgetful- 
ness, Have you observed any impairing of the 
faculties? When a man’s mental powers are 
decaying, he forgets things: he loses the power 
of work : his old skill leaves him: he cannot dis- 
tinguish between good work and bad. He shows 
his mental decay, I believe, in physical ways— 
he shuffles as he walks: he stoops and shambles 
—and in his speech—he wanders and he repeats 
—and in his food and manner of eating. Have 
you observed any of these symptoms upon me, 
Checkley 

‘Not one. You are as upright as a lance: you 
eat like five-and-twenty : your talk is as good and 

our work is as good as when you were forty.— 

n’t think such things. To be sure you do 


little—we might find out more.’ 
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you tackled yesterday afternoon ?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘Do you tell me that any man—forty years 
younger than you—could have tackled that case 
more neatly? Garn! Go’long!’ 

Checkley went back to his office. 

*What did she mean by it, then?’ Mr Dering 
murmured. ‘Who put her on to such a sus- 
picion? What did she mean by it? Of course it’s 
nonsense.’ So reassuring himself, he yet remained 
disquieted. For he could not remember. 

At half-past five or so, Mr Edmund Gray 
arrived at his Chambers. The outer door was 
closed, but he found his disciple waiting for him. 
She had been there an hour or more, she said. 
She was reading one of the books he had recom- 
mended to her. With the words of Mr Dering 
in her ears, she read as if two voices were speak- 
ing to her—talking to each other across her. 

he laid down the book and rose to greet him. 
‘ Master,’ she said, ‘I have come from Mr Dering. 
He is your solicitor, you told me.’ 

‘Assuredly. He manages my affairs.’ 

‘It is curious—I asked him if he knew you— 
and he said that he knew nothing about you.’ 

‘That is curious, certainly. My solicitor for— 
for many years. He must have mistaken the 
name. Or—he grows old—perhaps he forgets 


people.’ 

‘Do you often see him?’ 

*I saw him this morning. I took him my 
letter to the Times. He is narrow—very narrow 
in his views. We argued the thing for a bit. 
But, really, one might as well argue with a stick 
as with Dering when Property is concerned. So 
he forgets, does he? Poor old chap! He forgets 
—well—we all grow old together’ He sighed. 
‘It is his time to-day and mine to-morrow.—My 
Scholar, let us talk.’ 

The Scholar left her Master at seven. On her 
way out she ran against Checkley, who was 
prowling round the court. ‘You!’ he cried. 
*You! Ah! I’ve caught you, have 1? On 


22. Now I’ve caught you coming out, 
ve 1? 

‘Checkley,’ she said, ‘if you are insolent, I shall 
have to speak to Mr Dering ;’ and walked away. 
‘There’s another of ’em,’ Checkley murmured, 
looking after her—‘a hardened one, if ever there 
was. All for her lover and her brother! A 
pretty nest of ’em. And calls herself a lady!’ 


WRECK-RAISING. 


WRECK-RAISING has long passed from the experi- 
mental stage. It has become a very necessary 
part of the economics of Great Britain’s maritime 
trade. Years ago, when ships were built of wood, 
and our sea-trade was but in embryo, maritime 
disasters were of necessity much less numerous 
than they are at present; nor were they of so 
complete or serious a nature as those which mark 
the iron age of the nineteenth century. The 
eo of vessels so mysteriously abstracted 
rom our merchant fleets and returned as ‘ missing’ 
was then less than the number now included in 


forget sometimes what you did out of the office— | building material then used, combined with the 
as if that matters. Do you remember the case great structural toughness of the wooden vessel, 


Saturday afternoon I thought I see you going | 


enabled these old-time carriers to make com- 
paratively little of a stranding. They could ‘get 
off’ and ‘ proceed’ under circumstances that must 
have resulted in the total loss of an iron or steel 
vessel, 

Modern vessels have been aptly compared to 
srg of crockery, very useful and very necessary, 

ut extremely liable to get cracked. The crack- 
ing process, whether the result of collision with 
another vessel or of sudden impact with some 
submerged rock, ney, leads to the founder- 
ing of the vessel. Under the old regime a vessel 
that thus went to the bottom remained there 
until she was entombed in the shifting mud or 
sand, or else had undergone a process of gradual 
dissolution, hastened by the ebb and flow of tides 
and currents. Wreck-raising was then a science 
practically undreamt of. Some crude operations 
were carried on, it is true, at several sunken 
wrecks ; but the object aimed at was the recovery 
of treasure, and not the raising to the surface 
of the vessel containing it. The development of 
mechanical science and steam-power has placed 
in the hands of modern wreck-raisers machinery 
that has enabled them to lift many a fine ship 
from her oozy bed, and restore her to her proper 

lace among the floating argosies of commerce. 

ost of the vessels that are raised, after suffering 
submergence beneath the waves, are the victims 
of collisions; and these, as might naturally be 
expected, are most frequent in the crowded 
waters of our own harbours and their approaches. 
The chief economic purpose served by wreck- 
raising is the keeping clear of tmpedimenta the 
fairways leading to the large seaports. Sen- 
sational wreck-raising attracts the attention of 
the whole civilised world, especially when the 
catastrophe which resulted in the sinking of the 
vessel was attended by an awful life-loss or other 
sensational features. 

Her Majesty’s ship Eurydice was lost during a 
blinding snow-storm off the Isle of Wight on the 
24th of March 1878. The sad loss of so many 
bright young lives was very painfully felt over 
‘the whole country. All subsequent information 
relative to the fate of the sunken training-ship 
was eagerly sought for ~ the public ; and the 
raising of the vessel lierself was witnessed by the 
Prince of Wales from his yacht Aline. The 
waters of the English Channel then looked as 
calm and clear as possible, and the sun shone 
brightly upon a scene which must have been in 
marked contrast to that which obtained when 
the blinding snow-squall capsized the ill-fated 
Eurydice, and sent her and her living freight to 
the bottom. 

The raising of Her Majesty’s ship Sultan, which 
struck upon an uncharted rock in one of the 
water-channels of the Maltese group of islands, 
was another case that excited much attention. 
The foundering of the Utopia after collision with 
some of the British fleet riding at anchor in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, and the awful life-loss that 
resulted, will long be remembered. The mishap, 
however, occurred in comparatively shallow water, 
and but little difficulty was experienced in 
raising the sunken vessel. 


that sad category. The buoyancy of the ship- 


wreck-raising processes is done so quietly 
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unobtrusively that the general public are unaware 
of its magnitude and importance. The harbours 
of Great Britain are the points to which is focussed 
a vast amount of the world’s trade, and as a 
result, the convergence of so many vessels to 
these waterways means very great risk of col- 
lision. Strandings, too, are frequent, for the 
difficulties of navigating tortuous channels and 
keeping out of the way of other vessels are very 
great. The average number of vessels that meet 
with mishap each year in the Thames above 
Gravesend is about eleven hundred; while in 
the Mersey over three hundred come to grief ; 
and some sixty annually meet with disaster in 
the section of the Clyde above Greenock. Of 
course many of these accidents are of no very 
serious nature; but some result in vessels sink- 
ing right in the path of ships using the much- 
frequented waterways mentioned above. These 
wrecks must be removed with all possible speed, 
for they are a source of great danger. To guard 
against collision with the sunken vessel the first 
step taken is to moor the warning wreck-boat 
near the scene of the disaster and to issue 
‘Notices to Mariners,’ apprising them of the 
submerged danger to navigation. The form that 
these notices generally take will be best seen 
from the one quoted below : 


SUNKEN STEAMER. 


Notice is hereby given that the large screw 
steamer CrysTaL, 330 feet long, lies SUNK in 
about seven fathoms at low water, outside the 
EntRANCE to the River Tyng, about 200 yards 
south of the line of Harbour leading lights, and 
about 400 yards east of the south pier end. The 
vessel, which is entirely submerged, is heading 
west with the following marks and compass bear- 
ing, viz.: Tynemouth Castle Light, NW. 3 N. 
South Groyne Light, W. ? N. The sunken vessel 
is marked by ug a GREEN Buoy, placed a little 
to the eastward thereof, and at night a SrzaM-TUe, 
exhibiting Two Wurre Licuts placed horizontally, 
will ride or be in proximity thereto. 


Many Harbour Boards have their own wreck- 
removing plant, and then their divers make a 
preliminary examination of the sunken vessel, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it is a 
ease for blowing up or raising. When Harbour 
Commissioners do not possess the necessary plant, 
they advertise for tenders for the performance 
of the work. This of itself shows to what an 
extent the science of wreck-raising has developed. 
Years ago, the practice pretty generally obtained 
of removing submerged dangers by blowing them 
to pieces; but when the disaster has occurred in 
shallow water, this is now regarded as wasteful 
and quite unnecessary. It is now some fifteen 
years since the Thames Conservancy Board 


perpetrated such an act of destruction. Within | passed 


the last eleven years they have raised no fewer 
than 399 vessels from the river-bed and restored 
them to their owners. Of this number, 72 were 
steamers with a registered tonnage of 57,992 tons ; 
49 were sailing-vessels, with a total tonnage of 
9781 ; and 278 were barges, with a total tonnage 
of 11,113. 

The wreck-raising plant includes a screw-tug, 
three 150-ton lighters, each fitted with steam- 


300-ton lighters without steam-power ; and two 
400-ton lighters with central wells, and fitted 
with patent wire compressors. Of course, the 
other vessels of the Conservancy Board can be 
requisitioned for salvage-work as well, if occasion 
requires. A complete diving equipment is also 
provided, and an abundant stock of wire and 
other rope. 

When a collision takes place and a vessel sinks 
in the fairway of the river, the wreck-boat alluded 
to above is moored in situ, and the diver makes 
his examination. All the loose gear that may 
militate against the success of the undertaking 
is removed, and a number of wire-cables are 
made fast. Care must be taken to ensure a 
perfect distribution of the strain over the sub- 
merged vessel. The cables are entrusted to stand 
a tension of 150 tons, and although they some- 
times, though very seldom, break, the point of 
fracture is generally under water along the keel 
of the vessel operated upon, and thus the lives 
of the sailors are not endangered. The number 
of cables passed under the vessel varies with her 
size, as many as twelve or fifteen sometimes being 
employed. These are made fast to the lighters 
at dead low-water. The lighters themselves are 
submerged as far as possible when this is done. 
They are then pumped dry, and as the tide rises, 
the wrecked vessel leaves her bed in the mud 
and sand and slowly rises to the surface. Then 
the powerful centrifugal pumps, one of which is 
capable of raising something like 110,000 gallons 
per hour, are set at work, and the wreck pumped 
sufficiently —S enable her being floated away 
for repairs, With the appliances possessed by 
the Conservancy Board, ships can be raised whose 
weight under water does not exceed 1800 tons. 
A multiplication of the existent means would 
of course enable larger vessels to be raised. But 
larger vessels very rarely sink in the fairway, 
as, after being in collision, they remain afloat 
long enough to enable their masters to run them 
aground before they finally settle down. 

The necessity for adequate means of wreck- 
raising increases each year, for, in spite of every 
care, casualties do and always will happen. 
During the past year, no fewer than 42,598 ves- 
sels used the navigable channels of the Mersey. 
When it is remembered that this gives a daily 
average of 117 vessels, and that this traffic, in- 
stead of being spread uniformly over the whole 
day, is concentrated to the time of high-water, 
the liability to collision will be readily under- 
stood. The difficulties of wreck-raising in the 
Mersey are very great; the silt accumulates so 
rapidly that a vessel is speedily buried to a great 
extent. In some cases it has been found necessary, 
where a vessel had sunk upon a rocky bottom, to 
cut channels through the solid rock under the 
vessel’s keel, in order that the cables might be 
underneath her. 

One of the most interesting cases of wreck- 
raising that the annals of the Mersey can boast 
is that of the sailing-ship Locksley Halli, It is 
now some years since ferry ngers were 
surprised to see on one Sunday morning the top- 
masts of a full-rigged ship projecting above the 
water right in the middle of the Mersey. They 
belonged to the above-named vessel, which had 
arrived the night previous from San Francisco, 
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long ocean voyage, had been sunk in_ collision 
right on the very threshold of home. The appli- 
ances possessed by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board were inadequate to raise so large a vessel ; 
and it was ye that to destroy so fine a ship 
by blowing her up would be a wanton piece 
of destruction. At length the principle which 
Archimedes of old had enunciated, that a body 
weighs less and requires less suspending force in 
water than air, was acted upon; and the firm 
entrusted with the work had the satisfaction of 
successfully beaching the ship. The method 
adopted was somewhat similar to that we have 
described as practised on the Thames. ‘Camels’ 
—as the lifting lighters are generally called—were 
attached to the cables that were passed under the 
vessel at low-water. After much labour, the 
ship was raised. But it was no part of the plan 

to raise her to the surfare—that could not be 
done. She was raised from her resting-place 
as the tide rose; and as the lighters floated on 
the surface, the vessel to which they were attached 
was just raised the tide’s height and no more. 
Tugs were then employed to tow the lighters 
and their sunken prize towards the spot selected 
for beaching. This, of course, could not be made 
in a single tide, for, when the tide dropped, the 
Locksley Hall again took the ground, and the 
submarine voyage had to be accomplished in 
easy stages. The journey over, the vessel was 
beached on the strip of shore adjacent to the 

retty residential district of Rock Ferry, on the 
Bheshire shore of the Mersey. 

Although at the time such a method of wreck- 
raising was regarded as unique, and attracted 
much attention, the inhabitants of the locality 
were glad to see the Locksley Hall temporarily 
repaired and towed across to Liverpool, to undergo 
a thorough overhaul prior to again sailing the 
seas. Her cargo consisted principally of grain, 
and this during the vessel’s sojourn in the river- 
bed had undergone decomposition, so that the 
unsavoury odour emanating from the beached 
vessel when the tide left her at low-water can be 
better imagined than described. 

With sailors, a raised vessel is always popular. 
The fact that she has been sunk once argues, 
they think, against her repeating the operation 
by visiting the bottom. It very frequently hap- 
pens in a swift tidal estuary like the Mersey, 
whose dock entrances are at right angles to the 
direction of the stream, that collisions are so 
violent that small vessels are absolutely cut in 
two by the sharp knife-like stein of the large 
merchant steamer’s bow. Then each half of the 
wreck is raised and beached separately, and some- 
times the strange sight is presented of the fore- 
part of a vessel lying on the beach all rusted 
and deranged, while the after-portion of the 
same vessel lies a quarter or half a mile away. 

A curious incident occurred quite recently in 
connection with a collision which resulted in the 
sinking of a coasting schooner. The colliding 
steamer stood by after running into the smaller 
vessel, and seeing she was evidently settling 
down, launched a boat to rescue the crew. The 
night was dark and the sea rough, and though 
the shore was but some four or five hundred 


gotten to see to the dog. The animal was al 
one, of the Newfoundland type, and his deep 
bark had never ceased since the first impact of 
the collision. When the owner of the d 
returned, the rescued crew were soon on boa 
the sailing-vessel’s deck. Nothing more was 
thought of the dog incident, until his frantic 
appeals for help made it patent to all that he 
was still on board the sinking vessel. When 
remonstrated with for not bringing him off, the 
owner stated that he had left him to see to the 
vessel, that he had securely fastened him so that 
he could not be washed away either dead or 
alive. The boat was again hurriedly lowered; 
but the schooner had drifted away, and by the 
time she was reached, the dog’s struggles were 
over, for she had settled down, and only the to 
of her mainmast was visible, When the wreek 
was raised, the body of the dog was discovered 
secured in such a manner as to render it im- 
possible for him to be separated either in life or 
death from the wreck. In the early days of our 
merchant shipping, the ‘schippe dogge’ was a 
necessary part of the equipment of every vessel. 
All wrecks in ancient time were deemed the 
ot of the crown, but by a statute of Henry 
. the harsh consequences of this law were 
avoided when any person, male or female, 
escaped, A still more humane enactment of 
Henry II. extended the property-saving clauses of 
the statute so as to include man or beast. Hence 
the custom that still lingers of having a ‘ship 
dog’ on board. It must be remembered, too, in 
connection with the above incident, that coastin 
hands are derived in the main from old-fashioned 
fishing villages and secluded coast towns, where 
old-world traditions die hard. It was some vague 
and shadowy idea that by the possible sacrifice of 
the dog the vessel might be secured to her owner 
in spite of her being wrecked, that led to the 
animal being abandoned without being allowed 
a chance to escape from a watery death. 
With all our modern scientific and mechanical 
knowledge, wreck-raising can only be carried on 
in comparatively shallow water. Diving opera- 
tions can, of course, be carried on at a greater 
depth. Thus, in the year 1885 the screw steamer 
Alfonso XII. went down off Las Palmas in 165 
feet of water. As.she had specie on board to 
the amount of £70,000, it was very desirable that 
steps should be taken to recover this amount, 
if possible. Accordingly, a London firm were 
engaged, with the result that the £70,000 was 
removed in safety from the bullion-room of the 
sunken vessel, and raised to the surface. 
Progress in wreck-raising has been very rapid 
during the past few years ; but there is still room 
for extension and improvement. A perusal of 
each succeeding wreck-chart issued by the British 
Board of Trade shows that the floor of the 
English Channel and the Strait of Dover must 
be literally paved with wrecks. It is- the grave- 
yard where many a gallant ship, cut off with 
years of useful service before her, lies buried in 
the shifting sand and silt. An extension of wreck- 
raising facilities would result in many of these 
sunken vessels being restored to their owners, 


yards away, the situation was a dangerous one. 
One of the crew of the coaster when about to | 
jump into the steamer’s boat said he had for- | 


for the sea in question is but shallow. The only 
means that existed in the past for removing 4 


wreck from a wndgas | was to destroy the impedi- 
ment by blasting. This is, however, a wasteful 
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process, and has been to a very large extent 
superseded by raising. To raise a wreck was 
once regarded as impossible ; now, within certain 
limits, it is quite an every-day operation. Extend 
those limits, and many a valuable ship that lies 
on the sea-floor near our coasts will again resume 
her career of usefulness, and much loss and waste 
of energy and wealth will be prevented. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAVEN. 
CHAPTER IIl.—RAFE THE PEDLAR’S DISCOVERY. 


Ir was the year of that Egyptian campaign in 
which the battle of Tel-el-Kebir had fought 
and won after the long night-march beneath 
the stars. The British army thereafter entered 
Cairo, carrying their sick and wounded with 
them. In the hospital quarters an officer sat 
writing at a table. He was dark in complexion, 
as if he had been for many months under 
the burning glare of a sub-tropical sun; while 
the thin and wasted face showed that he had 
been and still was an invalid. In the regiment 
he was known as Captain Norham, but to the 
Vicar of Linlaven and to the Captain’s young 
wife whom we saw enter the Vicar’s study at 
the close of the last chapter, he, the absent | 
one, was simply and more kindly spoken of as, 
George. 


over his shoulder and follow his pen. 


‘One evening,’ he writes, ‘I had a strange ex- 

rience. It was after the receipt of my father’s 
etter in which he informed me that your grand- 
mother had resolved to settle her own property 
otherwise than upon you. I had been in a 
despairing mood for some days) My wound was 
not healing well, and I worried myself into some- 
thing like delirium as I thought of the helpless 
state in which my death would leave you and 
our poor children. That you should be entitled 
by all the obligations of natural law and family 
ties to the provision which your father’s mother 
has it in her power to make for you, and yet to 
be cut off.therefrom by a perverse and unnatural 
act of will on the part of one so nearly related to 
you—I say, the thought of all this burned into 
my brain, and must have goaded me into a kind 
of frenzy. 

‘I do not know whether it was in a state of 
delirium or in a dream, but I found myself 
in the dear old church at home—the church of 
Linlaven. I was seated in my father’s pew, all 
alone. It was night, and yet somehow it was 
not quite dark, The church was filled with a 
soft luminous haze, as of moonlight through 
obscured glass, I sat, absorbed in the perfect 
stillness of the place. Then up in the church 
tower I heard the bell strike one—two—three— 
slowly, solemnly —till it had struck twelve; the 
last stroke dying away in long melancholy vibra- 
tions; and once more the church was all still 
as death, I then observed that the west door 
was open, and that a white belt of light lay 
across the porch. I saw, too, a figure standing 
there, shadowy, ghost-like, and-yet alive. He 
entered, and moved slowly up the aisle until he 
had almost reached the altar. But he did not 


to his wife—he was writing now. Let us look | 


towards where I was sitting, then turned and stood 
before the burial-place of the Norhams of Brathrig 
Hall. I was close to him, and I knew him. My 
dear wife, it was your father, Arthur Norham! 
I never saw your father in life ; and yet somehow 
I knew that this ghost, or apparition, or eidolon, 
or whatever it was, was your father. I could 
have touched him, I was so near; but I could 
not stir. He did not appear to be aware of my 
— ; but my eyes followed his, and I saw 

e was reading the letters on the white marble 
tablet which records his father’s death. He 
stood before it with bowed head, as if in deep 
dejection and grief, and I heard these words 
uttered: “ He—gone; and I—wunforgiven!” At 
that moment, a crash as of thunder rang through 
the church, and the whole scene disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. I woke up. It was 
only the sunset gun; and I must Lue been 
dreaming. 

‘I was greatly disturbed by the dream, and 
am still. That I should identify a man whom 
I never saw in life, and should feel so sure that 
he was your father, almost appears to indicate 
something like an insane delusion on my part. 
Your father must have quitted his father’s house 
about the time of my birth, and so his personal 
appearance could not be known to me. But 
I will describe him, and my father will judge. 


And it was to these dear ones at home— He was dressed in a riding-coat and boots, his 


head was uncovered, and his hair was dark, and 
curled closely round his head. He wore no 
beard ; but there was not light enough for me to 
note his complexion or the colour of his eyes. 
Only, somehow, I knew it was your father as 
surely as if he had been known to me all my life. 
I wonder what all this portends, and whether it 
is due alone to my feverish state of mind, or to 
some other cause which has hitherto shrouded 
in darkness the mystery of lis disappearance.’ 


The above letter, with all its other details of 
love and longing for absent ones—-which we leave 
to the reader’s imagination, only giving what 
concerns our story—this letter, written in the 
hot glare of an Egyptian sun, was that which 
Wilfrid Norham carried to the vicarage of Lin- 
laven on the night of the fierce October storm. 
Wilfrid was the Vicar’s second son, destined to 
succeed him in his sacred office. The lady, the 
wife of the absent soldier, was the Vicar’s 
daughter-in-law, and the sole child of that ill- 
fated marriage between Arthur Norham and 
Esther Hales, the announcement of which at 
Brathrig Hall thirty years before had led to 
the old Squire’s fierce wrath, driving him on- 
wards within the hour to a violent death. 

The Vicar of Linlaven was of the kin of the 
Norhams of Brathrig Hall, but the. tie of rela- 
tionship was thinning with time, and would 
hardly bear the strain of any degree of cousin- 
ship. But still he and his two sons—Captain 
George in Egypt, and Wilfrid at home— were 
of the true Norham stock, The Vicar and the 
missing Arthur Norham had been at school and 
university together, and their friendship had been 
close and keen. So also had been the Vicar’s 
relations with the family at the Hall, till the 
time came when Arthur went off upon what his 
father regarded as a mission of folly ; after which 


approach farther, for at this point he came over 


the friendship between the Vicar and the Squire 
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somewhat cooled. The latter was angry with 
his son for quitting the ways of his ancestors, 
and he was equally angry with the Vicar because 
he refused to take the Squire’s side against 
Arthur. 

Nor was the death of the Squire the only 
calamity that followed upon these events. The 
Squire’s lady, now a _ widow, had hitherto 
been of a gentle and loving nature, particu- 
larly fond of her husband and children. But 
from the hour that she saw her husband’s dead 
body carried into the hall, a change, almost 
ae passed over her. Her husband’s 
eath had been due to her son Arthur’s dis- 
obedience. It was much as if he had struck a 
dagger into his father's bosom. It was simply 
murder. The boy had left his home without his 
father’s knowledge; had married without his 
father’s consent ; had married a low woman they 
had never seen; had disgraced the family name, 
and then had written a letter that killed his 
father. That was how the grief-stricken mother 
looked at it, until the bitterness of her soul 
deepened into something like deadly hatred of 
her son Arthur. She would not allow the Vicar 
to speak to her on the subject; he had simply 
aided and abetted her son in the murder of ie 
husband. 

And Arthur himself, and Arthur’s wife or 
widow—what calamity had likewise overtaken 
them? Everything that was possible was done 
to trace Arthur, but nothing availed. He had 
gone like last winter’s snow. He could not have 
wilfully deserted his wife, because the deepest and 
warmest affection had always existed between 
them. And she, left with her little baby Clara, 
was heart-broken, and did not survive much over 
a year. The Vicar’s wife was then alive, and, 
when the young mother died, took home the 
little Clara, and brought her up with her own 
two boys, and was a true mother to the child. 

Even the fact of this r child’s orphaned 
condition failed to soften the wild and unnatural 
resentment of the old lady at the Hall—Dame 
Norham, as she was generally styled. She would 
not see the child ; retused to look upon it. That 
it was the offspring of her own son was nothing 
to her; he had been a wicked and unnatural 
son, and had murdered—yes, murdered—his own 
father. She had been left by her husband sole 
executrix of his property and estates, and never, 
so long as she could help it, should the child 
of this unknown, meanly-born Esther Hales, own 
a single shred of them. 

Her only remaining son, Jim, counted upon 
succeeding to the estates of his father after his 
mother should depart this life ; but Jim the dis- 
sipated youth had grown up to be a dissipated 
man—had burned, so to speak, the candle of life 
at both ends, and had, good ten years ago, passed 
into a nameless grave in a foreign land. His 
sister, too, had died, unmarried ; and now, the 
estates and other property were designed for the 
possession of a very distant branch of the family, 
the Linleys of Longarth, according to the fiat of 
this hardened old motker, whom neither calamity 
nor death was able to soften. 

So variously does adversity act and react on 
different natures, Some it ripens into a sweeter 
and nobler fruition ; others it dries up and warps 
into sapless rigidity. 


All this was in the minds of this little family 
group as they sat there with George’s letter before 
them. To the Vicar it recalled thoughts of 
Arthur Norham in the days of their youth and 
friendship long ago. 

‘Yes,’ he said to Clara, ‘the appearance of the 
figure which George saw in his dream is like your 
father as I last saw him. I expect that I must 
have described him at some time or other to 
George, and that the picture I then drew has 
lain latent in his mind until recalled to his 
memory while in a state of semi-delirium. Yet 
it is very strange and very painful to have 
the past brought back to me so vividly as this 
dream does.’ 

No one spoke for a time. Clara was evidently 
thinking less about the dream and the strangeness 
of it, than of her ‘husband’s condition in that 
distant foreign land. Where, in the course of 
his letter, he spoke with much hope of his final 
recovery to health, she, as she read these words 
silently to herself, strove with a woman’s insight 
to read between the lines much which she fan- 
cied he had left unspoken lest he should add to 
the sorrow and the hope deferred from which she 
had already suffered so much. The tears that 
came unbidden to her eyes were an index of the 
mental struggle through which she was passing. 

‘It is a shame!’ said Wilfrid, angrily break- 
ing the silence, as he rose and began to walk 
hurriedly up and down the room, 

‘What is a shame, my boy?’ asked the Vicar. 

‘That Arthur's own mother up there at the 
Hall should act with such persistent and merci- 
less hostility towards her son’s children. Why, 
Arthur Norham was flesh of her flesh and blood 
of her blood, so also are Clara and her two 
children. The woman cannot get rid of that 
fact; why, then, should she exhibit a kind of 
savage delight in facilitating arrangements to put 
the estates past them? I had some talk to-day 
with Mr Brookes when I was in town, and he 
says everything is practically settled, that that 
rascally Linley of Longarth is to have the 

roperty, and Clara and her children are to be 
eft to starve, so far as Arthur’s mother is con- 
cerned. I say again, it is worse than a shame— 
it is a scandal. Why, Arthur Norham did not 
sin half so deeply against his father, as she, his 
own mother, is sinning against him and his.’ 

Clara lifted her eyes to Wilfrid, and there was 
a look of gratitude on her face. It sometimes 
does us good tv hear our own feelings expressed 
for us. 


The Vicar was silent for a while, and then he | 


spoke, calmly, and as if to check the rising anger 
of his son. 

‘You must not forget, Wilfrid, he said, ‘that 
it is doubtful if Arthur’s mother can help her- 
self so far as the Brathrig estates are concerned. 
No doubt she par pape as a Christian and a 
mother she should—make provision for Clara and 
the children out of her own private possessions. 
But as for the estates, that is a somewhat different 
matter, and she has not quite a free hand. When 
Arthur Norham left his father’s house and 
remained so many years absent, the Squire, as 
a man of perception and knowledge of the world, 
could not fail to perceive that a young man with 
the strong and ead impulses of his son, and 
at an age when youth is peculiarly susceptible, 
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would run a danger of marrying some one in 
the class of life with which he had now associated 
himself. However respectable and worthy that 
class might be, the persons forming it were not 
such as the Squire, with his old-world notions 
of things, could quite og of as family 
connections.—Do not speak, Wilfrid; I am not 

ing to argue the point.—Well, things being so, 
e had made up his mind that, if Arthur sur- 
vived him, he should, married or unmarried, 
succeed to the property, being the elder of his 
two sons. But—and this is what I draw your 
attention to—if he predeceased his father, and 
had previously made a marriage without his 
father’s consent, then the children of that mar- 
riage were to be completely and perpetually cut 
off from any benefit in, or succession to, the 


estates.’ 
‘Ah, said Wilfrid, ‘that’s rather a different 
sto 


‘Ves? continued the Vicar ; ‘that is why I am 
so much moved by this dream of George’s. We 
found it quite impossible to obtain any clue to 
Arthur’s movements after he left his home, which 
was but the day before his father’s fatal accident. 
From that time Arthur no longer communicated 
with the family lawyer, or drew upon the sum 
of money which was payable to him, as previous 
to his disappearance co had regularly done. We 
might, if we were rich, fight the matter out in 
the courts of law; but the presumption would 
still remain against us, as we could not prove 
that Arthur Norham was alive at the time of his 
father’s death. Nearly thirty years have passed, 
and the mystery of his disappearance has nevere! 
yet been solved. But I agree with you in think- 
ing that Arthur’s mother, seeing that she has 
ample means of her own, ought to make some 
_— for the future of Clara and her chil- 

ren.’ 

For more than an hour the three sat conversing 
on what lay so near to the heart of each— 
George’s restoration to health, and the sad possi- 
bilities that might ensue if the event were not 
restoration. At length Clara pleaded fatigue, and 
retired for the night, carrying her husband’s 


letter with her, no doubt to weep and pray over | 


it alone, as good women do. Father and son con- 
tinued to sit there for another hour, not saying 
much one to the other, but smoking together in 
the silent confidence of friendship, which at such 
times is better than talk. 

The hour of eleven had pealed out from the 
church-tower, when a loud ring was heard at 


the door-bell. Shortly thereafter Mrs Sommes, | 


the old housekeeper, entered the study. 

‘Please, sir,’ she said, addressing the Vicar, 
‘that be the gardener come to tell us that Rafe, 
the owd Scotch pedlar, have found a pore man 
a-lying to-night on Brathrig Fell, and Lawrence 
Dale the miller and some more o’ them ha’ gone 
up and carried him down. They ha’ made a bed 
for him in the Owd Grange, and please, sir, could 
Mrs George let us have some blankets and wraps 


to cover the pore man, for gardener says he 
as near dead as ever man can be ?” 

The Vicar replied that Mrs George had retired 
for the night, and was not to be disturbed ; but 
that she, the housekeeper, was herself to give the 
gardener what was necessary. 


Wilfrid started to his feet, and said he would | 


himself go down to the Old Grange, and see what 
was afoot. 

The Grange was a tall building just beyond the 
vicarage garden. The night was now compara- 
tively calm, and the old building could be seen 
standing out black against the sky. From the 
doorway a gleam of light shone out; and on 
entering, Wilfrid saw the pedlar, with some 
others, standing beside his ae lantern in hand, 
and before him the figure of a prostrate man 
on a roughly extemporised bed, evidently in a 
state of unconsciousness. Wilfrid put his hand 
on the man’s wrist, and after a time satisfied 
himself that the pulse was beating—feebly and 
intermittently, but still beating. The gardener 
arrived from the vicarage with blankets and 
other coverings, in which the old man was care- 
fully wrapt ; and the pedlar volunteered to stay 
there for the rest of the night beside the man, 
and to give warning to the neighbours if any- 
thing happened to render help necessary. 

Wilfrid thanked him for his kind offer, and 
bade the men good-night, promising to see to the 
sufferer in the morning. The others also retired, 
all except the pedlar, to whom Lawrence Dale 
the miller stepped back a pace, and whispered : 
‘Rafe, I fear that poor creature has something 
on his mind. Let what we heard him say yonder 
on the hillside to-night lie a secret between thou 
and I. It would ill become us to bring mischief 
on gray hairs like his.’ 

And so exit. 


The cold gray light of morning crept slowly 
over the silent hills and into the brown dales 
of Cumberland. The wind had died away ; but 
Nature, like an ailing child that has not slept, 
met the coming day with a dim and tearful look. 
In the Old Grange at Linlaven the sufferer of 
yesternight still lay tossing in the weird deli- 
rium of pain, and with the fierce light of fever 
in his eyes. 

Wilfrid and Clara entered early, and stood 
together a little distance off, arrested in their 


y peers by the wild look on the sufferer’s face. 
é 


heeded not their presence. He saw them not, 
nor heard. Clara went close up to him, and 
could note that the pale light of the October 
morning was revealing the pinched and worn face 
of an aged man, with suffering writ large on every 
feature. He was still in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and the sounds that escaped his lips were 
but the rapid, unintelligible, continuous mono- 
tone of delirium, which falls so strangely on the 
watcher’s ear. 
She returned softly to Wilfrid’s side, and 
advised him to send immediately for a doctor. 
When left alone, she turned once more to where 


the man lay. 


‘Poor creature,’ she said aloud; ‘what can 
have brought his gray hairs to this?’ 

The sound of her \oice appeared to arrest the 
attention of the man, and to recall his wandering 
mind. By a quick movement, but evidently not 
without pain, he half raised himself on his elbow, 
stretching out the other hand towards Clara with 


| an agitated gesture of appeal. 


‘Esther, he cried, in wild, distracted tones— 
‘Esther! ha’ thou coomed to forgive me? Ha’ 
thou coomed to tell me it were all a black 


mistake—a horrible dream from which I am y 
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now awaking? Tell me, truly, Esther—tell me !’ 
And in his eagerness he seized her hand and 
pressed it to his burning lips. Then, as if the 
effort had utterly exhausted his feeble strength, 
he fell back on the rude couch, and his eyes 
relapsed into their former look of wild and 
wandering vacuity. If the veil of oblivion had 
for a brief moment been lifted from his mind, 
it must have fallen again as suddenly; for the 
room is once more only filled with the hoarse 
murmur of his inarticulate ravings. 

Clara, as she dropped his hand, turned from 
him with a scared and bewildered look. Her face 
was ashy pale; and, as Wilfrid at that moment 
re-entered, she made him some hurried excuse 
and fled out into the open air. 

She did not stay till she had reached the 
vicarage and had entered the house. 

‘What a strange thing to fancy,’ she said to 
herself. ‘Yet why did he call me Esther? 
That was my mother’s name, It cannot be’7—— 

And she entered her own room, and shut to 
the door. 


CORSICAN FOLKLORE. 


SomEwHaT more than a hundred .miles from the 
southern coast of France lies the island of 
Corsica, an island which, for its wild romantic 
scenery, its wealth of historical associations, and 
the distinct individuality of its people, is well 
calculated to awaken the keenest interest of the 
student, the antiquary, and the traveller. The 
Cyrnos of the Greeks, the Corsica of the Normans, 
its possession was often fiercely contested by the 
great naval powers of ancient times. It has been 
conquered in turn by the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Genoese, and the 
French; but through all these varied changes 
of government, through all the vicissitudes of 
centuries, the inhabitants have still preserved 
those peculiarities of manners and customs, and 
that strange mixture of civilisation and semi- 
barbarism, that serve to stamp them as a race 
apart from the other peoples of the South. In 
this nineteenth century of progress, when the 
speculative mind of man refuses credence to 
much that were established beliefs fifty years ago, 
it is refreshing to meet with a people who have 
not yet lost their primitive simplicity. 

The Corsicans have an aptitude for learning, 
but they have a still greater love for liberty ; and 
the protracted struggles they have had to sustain 
against the enemies who threatened that liberty 
from without will in some degree help to explain 
the mental condition of a large proportion of the 
race. The very character of the country, too— 
the lofty mountains, the wild and gloomy gorges, 
the dark monotonous extent of forests—all tend 
to nurture a host of superstitions, which retain a 
firm hold upon the minds of the dwellers amon 
them. In the towns and the more frequented 
parts of the island, there is a well-defined fringe 
of civilisation, and the visitor to Ajaccio or 
Bastia may enjoy all the ordinary comforts and 
luxuries of continental life; but in the more 
remote districts, where the little hamlets cluster 
like eagles’ eyries on the mountain sides, the 
natives preserve in all their integrity many of 
the peculiarities and customs of olden times. The 


national characteristics of this people are strangely 
complex ; brave, ey 9 to strangers, virtuous 
and intelligent, with a love of freedom and a 
simplicity of life unspoiled by contact with the 
outer world—these wholesome traits are yet 
counterbalanced by an insatiable thirst for 
revenge, a ferocity in resenting insult or injury 
that belong rather to a wholly savage than toa 
semi-civilised nation. The vendetta, which in by- 
gone days made murder not only justifiable but 
ee. has at times almost depopulated the 
island ; and though now put down by the govern. 
ment with a strong hand, there are still occasional 
outbreaks of savagery that carry one back to that 
early period when the philosopher Seneca in- 
mers ig in no flattering terms against the bar- 
barians amongst whom he was condemned to 
spend eight dreary years of banishment. 

It is not astonishing that the folklore of such 
a people is full of interest to the student, and 
that a rich harvest may be gathered from the 
national songs and ballads, the quaint tales and 
curious legends that abound. The wild voceri, 
too, or funeral dirges, are often strangely pathetic, 
and recall in some degree the wailing chants 
and lamentations of the ancients at the funeral 
obsequies of their dead. There is scarcely a male 
amongst the hardy mountaineers who cannot sing 
these songs, or relate stories of giants and fairies, 
of saints or the devil—the latter plays an im- 

rtant part in most Corsican folk-tales—or who 
is not able to rouse the enthusiasm of his attentive 
audience by narrating some stirring incident of 
the wars the island has had to sustain against the 
Saracens or the Genoese, for the memory of these 
long-past struggles for freedom is ever fresh in 
the minds of the people. 

When the summer days are ended and the 
vintage is over—when the shepherds have brought 
down their flocks and herds from the upper pas- 
tures of the mountains—when the autumn even- 
ings begin to grow chilly and damp, and it is no 
longer the season for outdoor amusements—then 
the villagers are accustomed to gather together 
in one house rather larger, perhaps, than its neigh- 
bours, to pass the hours in friendly intercourse, 
A huge log burns in the wide open chimney, its 
fitful flames ever and anon illuminating the dark 
corners of the room, or throwing strange distorted 
shadows on the raftered roof; the frugal supper 
of chestnuts is roasting amid the embers; the 
pitcher of home-made wine circulates freely ; and 
while the young people laugh and jest, the 
women knit, and the men discuss the result of 
the day’s sport or fishing, the incidents of the last 
veudetta, or the latest exploits of some well- 
known brigand. Then there is a pause ; the con- 
versation flags, and some one calls upon the 
raconteur of the party : ‘Suppose you tell us a 
story—una fola ?? 

e can picture the scene ; it is like a study of 
Rembrandt ; the circle of eager faces lit up by 
the ruddy glare of the great log, and in the centre 
the old man, leaning forward, his clasped hands 
resting on the table, his eyes shut in concentrated 
thought ; silence reigns, except for the clinking 
of glasses, the click-click of the women’s needles, 
the crackling of the burning wood, and the 
occasional ‘ pop’ of a chestnut, or the outbursts of 
merry laughter at some spicy anecdote or well- 
turned jest. 
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There is no more laughter-loving being than 
the Corsican peasant. With him no subject is 
too sacred to be provocative of mirth; a witty 
epigram or a good story will often turn aside his 
anger ; and if by chance a priest should come off 
the worst in it, well, so much the better; for in 
spite of his superstition, there is a levity and lack 
of reverence in his composition that leads him to 
make a scoff of sacred things. Many of these 
folk-tales, indeed, are more than irreverent, and 
often border on the profane ; others, again, as is 
not unnatural if we consider the intellectual and 
social condition of the people, are too coarse for 
the delectation of ears polite; but from the 
collection before us, published by Maisonneuve 
& Co., in their series of ‘The Popular Literature 
of all Nations,’ we shall endeavour to cull a few 
specimens typical of the style of narrative most 
in vogue. 

In some of the so-called ‘fairy tales’ it is 
curious to trace a resemblance to much of the 
familiar nursery lore of our childhood. Cinder- 
ella appears—though under another name—and 
dazzles the Prince with her beauty at a ball 
which he gives on three consecutive nights. She 
vanishes each night at the same hour by the hel 
of her fairy godmother, leaving not a trace behind, 
and is only discovered at last through a ring 
that the Prince has given her, and which she 
kneads into a cake and sends to him by the 
hands of her waiting-woman. Then, too, we 
might almost suppose that the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment had penetrated into the mountains 
of Corsica, as we read of the poor peasant Stevanu 
who discovers the secret of the brigands’ treasure- 
cave in the depths of a vast forest. The magic 
words ‘Serchia, unclose !’ remind us of the ‘Open 
Sesame’ that brought wealth and prosperity to 
Ali Baba, and the sequel of the story is no less 
familiar. The robbers, finding themselves robbed 
in their turn, seek to discover by means of a 
ruse the man who has most speedily grown rich 
in the neighbouring village. Disguised as an 
itinerant dealer in olive oil, their chief drives 
before him his mules; the foremost of these are 
laden with great jars filled with oil; but in each 
of the last six jars a brigand lies concealed. 
A night’s lodging is solicited at the house of 
Stevanu ; the chief has a room assigned to him, 
and the jars containing his merchandise are left 
in the kitchen, But howe suspicions have 
been aroused by the unusual weight of some of 
the jars; he guesses the stratagem, and orders 
his servants to heat a caldron of oil, which he 
proceeds to pour over the six robbers, Their 
chief is soon overpowered and killed; and Ste- 
vanu is left in seer possession of all their 
ill-gotten gains. 

he quaint vein of humour running through 
some of these popular tales reminds us strongly 
of old Xsop’s Fables. Bastelica is now a fairly 
prosperous village in Corsica, of some three 
thousand inhabitants, who would probably one 
and all resent the imputation that their mental 
calibre is below the average ; yet, for some occult 
reason, from time immemorial the very name 


‘Il Bastelicacciu’ has been held as a synonym | 
| end, and his dark eyes will flash and his mobile 


for ‘fool ;’ and shouts of ironical laughter will 
reward the narrator .as he tells the well-known 
story of the man of Bastelica who once upon a 
time possessed a wife and a mill. The mill 


brought him in next to nothing ; but his wife— 
there are perhaps few just like her—thought her 
good man could do nothing wrong. Said the 
miller, then, one day: ‘Let us sell our mill; it 
hardly earns us bread; while if we only had 
a cow, she would supply us with fresh milk and 
butter, and maybe a calf, which we could sell 
with profit.’ 

‘Thou art right as ever,’ replied his wife ; ‘let 
us sell the mill.’ 

So the miller sold it for six hundred francs, 
and with this money he purchased a cow at the 
neighbouring fair, and started merrily on his 
homeward way. He had not travelled far, how- 
ever, before he began to feel fatigued. 

‘I was stupid,’ thought he, ‘to buy this cow ; 
some day she may toss me with her horns and 
kill me ; whereas a horse would always be useful. 
He would carry me on my journeys ; and a little 
grass would suffice for his food.’ 

Just then, a man on horseback passed that 
way, and an exchange was soon eflected. The 
animal was of no great value, certainly ; but for 
a time the miller rejoiced over his bargam. Then 
he began to reflect: ‘A horse will ‘ of little 
use to me, for I cannot ride all day ; assuredly, 
a goat would serve my purpose better.’ 

A shepherd coming along readily gave the finest 
goat of his flock for the millers horse. Our 
Bastelicacciu was not yet satisfied, however ; the 
goat was sold for twenty francs; the twenty 
francs bought a hen and her brood of chickens ; 
these in their turn were disposed of for a sack 
of potatoes. But the way was long and the 
potatoes were heavy ; so the miller, in a fit of 
anger, tumbled sack and all into the nearest 
stream, and finally reached home empty-handed. 

‘And the cow, where hast thou put her?’ 
asked his wife. 

‘Oh, I exchanged her for a good horse; and 
then, as the horse would not always be useful 
to us, I chose instead a fine fat goat, that might 
4 us daily with fresh milk.’ 

o the wife’s query, ‘Where was the goat? 
our friend related how the goat was disposed of, 
how he bought the hen po chickens, how these 
were replaced by the sack of potatoes, which was 
finally emptied into the stream. 

‘Thou hast done wisely,’ quoth the good 
woman, ‘Such a heavy load might perchance 
have crushed thee by its weight.’ And so, quite 
contentedly, the miller and the miller’s wife 
went supperless to bed ; and the story-teller adds 
a moral @ la Asopian method: ‘May every 
youth one day possess such a treasure of a wile 
as this; but Heaven preserve the maidens from 
marrying a Bastelicacciu !’ 

It is not only the nursery tales of our childish 
days, however, that reappear in these popular 
foli of the Corsican peasantry; many other 
familiar stories have somehow found their way 
into the wild mountains and wooded valleys, 
and are curiously interwoven with threads of 
local colouring. Shakespeare might be a name 
unknown to the swarthy herdsman; but tell 
him the story of King Lear, and of the fatuous 
decision that brought his life to so pitiful an 


features kindle with interest as he gives you its 
counterpart from his store of legends, save and 


except the tragic sequel of the play. Here, a 
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he will tell you the king has three children, two 
daughters and a son. Feeling the approach of 
old age and its infirmities, he summons them 
before him, and declares his intention of dividing 
among them his kingdom and all his wealth ; 
but first of all desires to know the measure of 
their affection. The eldest daughter vows that 
she loves him more than her life, that for his | 
sake she would renounce her hopes of Heaven. 
The son in his turn declares that his affection 
for his father outweighs his desire to reign in 
his place, that to please such a parent he would 
throw himself, if need be, into a fiery furnace. 
Then comes the old king’s youngest daughter, 
his favourite child, and, like Cordelia, she makes 
no extravagant protestations, but modestly says 
that she loves him as a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter ought to love so kind a father. This 
reply enrages the infatuated king, and he orders 
her out of his sight. Marie wanders away in 
the disguise of a shepherdess, and meets with 
many wonderful adventures before the inevitable 
Prince comes to her rescue; but she steadfast'y 
refuses to marry him unless her father can be 
present at the ceremony. Meanwhile, however, 
the poor old king has been so cruelly ill-treated 
by his unnatural children that he has lost his 
reason; and it is only after many months of 
tender care and loving attention that Marie’s 
devotion is rewarded, and the king regains his 
throne. Then the wicked son and daughter are 
punished as they deserve; Cordelia’s prototype 
A married, and everybody lives happily ever 
ter. 

We have spoken hitherto of the popular folk- 
tales, or of those in which may be traced a 
resemblance to stories familiar to us from our 
childhood. If we turn now to the class of legends 
properly so called, we shall see how deep a vein 
of superstition runs through the nature of the 
true-born Corsican. Not even the superstitious 
Irish peasant can have a firmer belief in the 
‘good people’ whom he sees dancing in the pale 
moonlight by the edge of a lonely bog, or beneath 
the green shade of the forest trees, than has the 


hardy mountaineer of this wild, half-civilised 


island in the fairies supposed to haunt some | 
gloomy grotto or rocky cave. It may be by the, 
side of a little mountain lake, half hidden by | 


the overhanging cliff, or in the dim recesses of 
some wild forest but rarely trodden by the foot 
of man, that the fairy has made her home; it 
matters little ; but her presence there is as certain, 
her personality as real to the credulous villagers, 
as were ever the dryads and nymphs of old to 
the cultured imaginative Greeks and Romans. 
From time to time she appears in human form 
to some favoured mortal; but vanishes out of 
sight a he dare venture on too familiar an 
approach. 

ow much or little of these wild fancies may 
have owed their origin to the myths of ancient 
Rome would now be impossible to determine ; 
but it is curious to trace in some few lingering 
superstitions a vague resemblance to certain rites 
and ceremonies that were familiar to the Romans 
from earliest times, and which would doubtless 
have been introduced by them into the lands they 
conquered. When Corsica became a Roman pro- 
vince, heathen temples were erected here and 


there, in which the augurs were wont to pro- 


pitiate the gods by sacrifices, or to foretell future 
events through such mystic signs as the flight of 
birds and the entrails of beasts. Of these one dim 
remembrance still exists in the practice of sooth- 
saying by means of bones. The fortune-teller 
will take the left shoulder-blade (scapula) of a 
goat or sheep, and in the vague lines or marks 
upon its polished surface pretend to read the 
destiny of the person who seeks his aid. That 
the left shoulder-blade alone is efficacious ig 
proved by an old proverb, ‘la destra spalla sfalla’ 
(the right one deceives). Many famous Corsicans 
are said to have had their fortunes told by means 
of the scapula, the most noteworthy example 
being that of Napoleon I. When the future 
Emperor was a child, an old herdsman of Ghi- 
daggo renowned for his skill in augury examined 
the scapula one day, and saw depicted there a 
forest tree rising straight and tall with wide- 
spreading branches, but scanty and feeble roots. 
From this he foresaw that a Corsican would one 
day rise to honour and renown, and would be- 
come a mighty ruler for a time; but that his 
reign, though glorious, would be short and his 
overthrow complete. 

Omens and portents are firmly believed in, and 
probably nowhere are ghosts treated with such 
profound respect as in Corsica. Many a stalwart 
peasant who would not flinch before the onslaught 
of an enemy, who is brave in battle, untiring in 
the chase, will shrink and tremble in abject 
terror if compelled to traverse a burial-ground 
at dead of night. Should a sudden death occur 
in the village, there will not be wanting those 
who will tell you with scared looks and bated 
breath that they at least were prepared to hear 
the sad tidings, for did not the malucella—a bird 
of evil omen, somewhat resembling the banshee 
of Irish folk-tales—utter its wailing cry three 
nights in succession over the roof of the dead 
man’s house, and was not the sound heard of a 
muffled drum beaten by invisible hands upon its 
doorstep? In this class there is one specially 
- superstition which relates to the Squadra 

’Arrozza (the Brotherhood of the Dead). It is 
supposed to consist of those whose earthly career 
was ended long ago, but who still retain a sem- 
blance of the duties they were once called upon 
to perform. Before the death of some exalted 
personage, just at the midnight hour they sweep, 
a ghostly train, through the silent streets, eac 
phantom form concealed beneath a monkish 
cloak and cowl, and bearing lighted tapers in 
their hands. Nota sound is heard as this grue- 
some mockery of a funeral procession passes by, 
but woe betide the unfortunate individual who 


may chance to cross its path: let him beware lest 
the spectres surround him unawares; in such a 


case he is surely lost, but if he preserve his 
presence of mind and keep a firm front, they will 
disappear at earliest cockcrow, and thus he may 
know the warning is not meant for him. 

We might easily multiply these instances of 
strange credulity, and quote many more of the 
quaint superstitions, that, handed down as they 
are by word of mouth from father to son, have 
grown into the very hearts of the people; but 
enough has been told to show how far behind 
his contemporaries the Corsican peasant still is 
in the scale of civilisation. After all, is he on 
that account an object of unmixed pity? Surely 
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not. When we think how slight an impression 
the ‘education of the masses’ can ever make 
upon the squalid misery that throngs the courts 
and alleys of our great cities, we may be content 
to leave to the simple-hearted mountaineer his 
myths and fancies, since they are nurtured by 
the very conditions of the untrammelled life he 
feads amidst the wild scenery and beneath the 
blue cloudless skies of his beautiful island 
home. 


ZSTHETIC BIRDS. 


Some little time ago a naturalist called the 
attention of the public to a pair of goldfinches 
which had made use of the blossoms of the blue 
forget-me-not to form a border to their nest, thus 
showing both appreciation of colour, and taste for 
art. Darwin, indeed, has attributed much of the 
beauty of the plumage of birds, those loveliest of 
Nature’s children, to their innate love of colour 
and beauty of form, which has tended to improve 
and perfect the various ornamental colours and 
appendages adorning the winged denizens of forest 
and woodland, whether in the tropics or in more 
temperate climes. 

Leaving the difficult and complex, although 
most interesting subject of bodily adornment to 
be treated of by professed naturalists, we would 
call attention to a few less known instances of the 
esthetic tastes of birds, which, as leading some- 
times to theft and cruelty, can hardly be said to 
redound to their credit. 


The fact has long been recognised that many | 


birds are fond of glittering objects. The raven, 
the magpie, jackdaw, and many other British 
birds wi P steal and hide anything which pleases 
the eye, using the stolen goods sometimes in the 
adornment of their nests, perhaps for the gratifi- 
cation of their youthful progeny; but birds kept 
in captivity will often make a secret hoard of 
glittering things, apparently for their own special 
gratification. Many instances are on record of 
rings, spoons, chains, &c., supposed to have been 
stolen, lasing been found after months or years, 
in the hiding-place to which they have been con- 
veyed by some favourite bird, or in some cases by 
rats, which seem to share the esthetic tastes of 
‘feathered fowl.’ 

The ostrich when domesticated will snatch at 
buttons, rings, thimbles, or anything shining, and 
swallow it—a propensity shared by the crane and 
some other large birds requiring hard substances 
to assist the process of digestion. Mrs Martin 
in her amusing book, Home Life on an Ostrich 
Farm, tells a story of an ostrich which snatched 
and swallowed a valuable diamond pin, upon 
which a council was held as to which was the 
most valuable, the bird or the diamond ; and as 
it was during the time when ostriches realised 
fabulous prices, the bird’s life was spared, and he 
was allowed to retain his prize. It has been 
pent that ostriches in the Zoological Gardens 
nave been killed by swallowing the pence pre- 
sented to them by a curious and injudicious 
public. But in their wild state there does not 
appear to be any special fondness for glitter- 
ing objects; at least no instances are recorded 
of any accumulated hoard of shining stones 


or other bright-looking substances in or around 


the nests of these birds; otherwise, the nests 
of ostriches would have been frequently searched 
=r of finding in them diamonds and 
old. 
. The most remarkable instance of estheticism 
among birds is that exhibited by the Australian 
bower-birds, who build long galleries in which to 
play, adorning them with shells, feathers, leaves, 
nes, or any coloured or glittering object which 
comes in their way. Captain Stokes described 
one of these bower-birds as taking a shell alter- 
nately from each side of the bower and carrying 
it through in its beak. Lumbholtz describes 
several of these play-houses of the bower-birds ; 
he says they are always to be found ‘in small 
brushwood, never in the open field ; and in their 
immediate vicinity the bird collects a mass of 
different kinds of objects, especially snail-shells, 
which are laid in two heaps, one at each entrance 
—the one being always much larger than the 
other. There are frequently hundreds of shells, 
about three hundred in one heap and thirty in 
the other. There is usually a handful of green 
berries partly inside and partly outside the bower.’ 
He also in his interesting book, Among Cannibals, 
describes a play-ground of what would appear to 
be a different species of this bird, showing even 
greater esthetic taste. ‘On the top of the moun- 
tains I heard in the dense scrubs the loud and 
unceasing voice of a bird. I carefully approached 
it as it sat on the ground, and shot it. It was 
one of the bower-birds, with a gray and very 
modest plumage, and of the size of a thrush. As 
I picked up the bird, my attention was drawn to 
a fresh covering of green leaves on the black soil. 
This was the bird’s place of amusement, which 
beneath the dense scrubs formed a square about a 
yard each way, the ground having been cleared of 
leaves and rubbish. On this neatly-cleared spot, 
the bird had laid large fresh leaves, one by the 
side of the other, with considerable regularity ; 
and close by he sat singing, apparently extremely 
happy over his work. soon as the leaves 
decay they are replaced by new ones. On this 
excursion I saw three such places of amusement 
all near each other, and all had fresh leaves from 
the same kind of trees, while a large heap of dry 
withered leaves was lying close by. It seems 
that the bird scrapes away the wed 2) every time 
it changes the leaves, so as to have a dark back- 
ground, against which the green leaves make a 
better appearance. Can any one doubt that this 
bird has the sense of beauty?’ 

‘The satin bower-bird,’ says Darwin, ‘collects 
Sa articles, such as the blue tail- 
eathers of parrakeets, bleached bones and shells, 
which it sticks between the twigs or arranges 
at the entrance. Mr Gould found in one bower 
a neatly-worked stone tomahawk and a slip of 
blue cotton, evidently procured from a native 
encampment. The bower of the spotted bower- 
bird is beautifully lined with tall grasses so dis- 
posed that the heads nearly meet ; and the deco- 
rations are very profuse. Round stones are used 
to keep the grass-stems in their proper places, 
and to make divergent paths leading to the 
bower.’ 

In all these birds the collection of beauti- 
ful objects appears to be simply for ornament, 
the gratification of esthetic taste at the cost 
of much labour ; and this taste for the beautiful 
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would seem to be common to all birds from the 
lordly ostrich to the tiny humming-bird, which, 
according to Mr Gould, adorns its nest with bits 
of coloured lichen and pretty feathers. 

There is, however, another species of bird 
which unites cruelty with its love for the beauti- 
ful. This is the butcher-bird, which here in 
England adorns the thorns around its nest with 
bees, flies, and other small insects, and even 
young birds, thus providing for itself, as it would 
seem, a variety of meat hung till tender, or even 
a little ‘high,’ to suit its gastronomic tastes ; and 
hence its name. 
these things are intended to serve as food; in 
some cases they are certainly impaled simply to 
gratify the esthetic taste of the cruel little execu- 
tioner ; and it has been noticed that the insects 
chosen are usually of a bright colour or lustrous 
in appearance. In countries where gaily-coloured 
insects abound, this is particularly noticeable ; 
and in South Africa the cruel thorns of the 
mimosa are adorned with bright-hued beetles, 
locusts, humble-bees, small birds, and frogs, and 
sometimes little snakes or lizards, marking the 
home of the butcher- bird. 

Thunberg says: ‘Fiscal and Canary-byter were 
the appellations given to a black and white bird 
(Lantus collaris) which was common in the town, 
and was to be found in every garden there. As 
it was a bird of prey, though very small, it 
sought its food among the insects, such as beetles 
and grasshoppers, which it not only caught with 
great dexterity, but likewise, when it could not 
consume them all, it would stick them upon the 


pales of farmyards till it had occasion for them, - 


so that one would have supposed them to have 
been impaled in this manner by human beings. 
It also caught sparrows and canary birds, but did 
not devour any more of them than the brains.’ 

Here we see this little Elagabalus, the dainty 
epicure, killing birds to regale himself upon 
their brains, and impaling the corpses in order to 
enjoy the beauty of colour, changing his wild 
habits to accommodate himself to town-life, and 
making use of the pointed stakes set up as fences 
in gardens and farmyards, instead of the thorns 
of his native habitat. A similar instance is re- 
corded in America, where, upon the vast prairies 
of late years, barbed wire fences have been 
erected; and, there being no thorn-bushes near, 
this little bird-demon has taken possession of the 
cruel barbs and used them for his butcheries. 
For yards, we are told, these iron barbs are hung 
with beetles, small snakes, and birds, all gener- 
ally impaled alive; whilst the barbarous little 
executioner sits on the pole supporting the wire 
chirping and hopping about in evident enjoy- 
ment of the raree-show he has made. His especial 
delight appears to be a beetle possessing scarlet 
gauzy wings ; this he always impales in a certain 
manner, which causes the scarlet under wing to 
drop from the outer wing-case, the bright colour 
being evidently a great attraction. 

The curious thing is that these Lbutcher-birds, 
or ‘shrikes,’ living as they do in so many widely- 
separated lands, should possess everywhere the 
same isthetic proclivities and the same adapta- 
bility. Whenever they are found in their native 
wilds, they cover the thorns in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their nest with their victims ; 


but when they are drawn within the boundary of | 


But it seems doubtful whether 


human handiwork, they do not scruple to put the 
resources of civilisation to their own use, thus ag 
it were throwing upon man the burden of their 
evil deeds. They seem to say in bird language: 
‘You call us cruel; but why do you place the 
instruments of cruelty so temptingly before us? 
You cut down the thorns, but supply their places 
with spikes and barbs, which are the same as 
thorns to us, since we can use them for orna- 
mental purposes.’ 

Tennyson sings of ‘Nature red in tooth and 
claw ;’ but he has not credited birds of prey with 
the love of beauty; yet the raven, the magpie, 


the jay, and the shrike or butcher-bird show 
as much appreciation of colour and brightness as 


the bower-bird and the lark, which may be lured 
from his song at ‘heaven’s gate’ by the glitter of 
a bit of glass on the greensward ; and we may ima- 
gine that the hawks were proud of the bells and 
trappings with which they were adorned by the 
falconer of old, and attracted by the lure held out 
to them. Almost all land-birds show something 
more than architectural skill in the construction 
of their nests. In the choice of material and 
the mode of arrangement, the artistic element 
is often apparent; but with water-birds this is 
generally wanting. Their nests are rudely con- 
structed, consisting sometimes of only a little 
hollow scraped in the sand ; nevertheless the sur- 
roundings, whether by accident or design, are often 
very beautiful. What can exceed the beauty of 
a swan’s nest embowered in tall reeds and lined 
with the lovely down from her own breast? But 
she does not appear to require or desire any 
foreign adornment, and certainly does not attempt 
to line her bower with leaves and berries ; nor, 
as far as we recollect, does any sea-bird adorn 
its habitation with its glittering prey, like the 
butcher-bird. Their life is probably too hard, 
and their surroundings too wild, to allow of care 
for mere ornament ; but they need not, therefore, 
be deficient in estheticism, although it is less 
apparent than in the more familiar birds of 
forest and woodland. 


WHEN ROSES BLOW. 


Wuen Roses blow, you will return to me, 
True heart ! across the glad blue summer sea ; 
And we through quiet paths again shall stray, 
Or loiter in the old, fond, foolish way, 

To read the names you cut upon a tree, 


What time you said : ‘Love, I am bound to thee 

In such sweet thrall that nought can set me free, 

And our two lives shall be made one for aye 
When roses blow.’ 


Now, while pink blossoms flush the grassy lea, 
And wood-birds sing, and winds for very glee 
Shake over all the land the sweet white May, 
I watch the stately ships come in, and say: 
‘Please God, how bright and fair my world will be 
When roses blow.’ 
E. Marueson. 
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